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ing papei , and the lights of the picture cut out of this 
tracing. Then, placing this cut outline over the smoke- 
tinted surface, in the exact position wanted, the smoke 
can be sufficiently brushed away on the exposed spots, 
and a good working outline obtained. 

The directions given can be followed equally well upon 
an ordinary dinner-plate. Few mistakes can be made, 
but such as may be easily corrected by subsequent smok- 
ings. In a landscape, for instance, the sky portion could 
be removed and replaced several times without having to 
change the rest of the picture, it being only necessary to 
brush away carefully the added smoke from the portions 
already correct. This is mentioned that the beginner 
may not be discouraged if his picture is unsatisfactory. 
It can readily be made over again wherever necessary. 

C. D. Gibson. 



porosity on which its action as a cooler depends is due, 
it would appear, to the presence of the salt in the clay 
and to the mild firing. 



The alcarrazas or water-coolers, which are sold 
mainly by dealers in curiosities, may easily be made by 
any one who dabbles in pottery, and who has or can get 
the use of a kiln, small or large. The clay used is of 
the sort required for common pottery. It is first knead- 
ed into pellets of about the size of a nut. These are 
placed under water overnight, and are next day knead- 
ed over into masses of convenient size for working. At 
the same time, from a fortieth to a twentieth part of 
common salt is worked into the clay, the larger propor- 
tion for the largest vases. The vase is made on the 
wheel in the usual manner, but is only half fired. The 



HO W A PAINTING IS RELINED. 



The operation of lifting a picture from a canvas or 
panel which has become rotten or worm-eaten and 
transferring it to a fresh canvas, is easier than is gen- 
erally supposed ; at least, Henry Gamier, in his " Guide 
de T Amateur, " shows there is nothing marvellous about 
it. In the case of a painting on canvas, one proceeds 
as follows : All fat or resinous matters, including, of 
course, the surface coats of varnish, are first removed, 
and a thin coat of the best glue is put over the picture. 
Grease or varnish would prevent the glue from taking 
hold on the painting, and it is therefore absolutely nec- 
essary to remove them. A light gauze, or, in the case 
of a large painting, a thin cotton or linen cloth is ap- 
plied to the coat of glue, and is pressed down to make it 
adhere firmly and evenly, then it is allowed to dry for a 
day or two. This is covered with five or six sheets of 
paper, glued on successively, all of this preparation 
being called the cartonnage. When the cartonnage is 
dry, the picture is dismounted and placed on a table, 
where it is kept evenly stretched on all four sides. 

It is often pretended that some chemical reagent is 
necessary for the principal operation — that of taking up 
the canvas. Other mystificators say that the canvas 



must be picked off thread by thread. Commonly, noth- 
ing of the sort is needed. The canvas, turned wrong 
side up, is simply dampened with water and is kept 
moist, by wet cloths, if necessary, for some hours, more 
or less, according to the season. At the end of this 
time, the canvas is gently pulled off by the fingers of 
the operator, beginning with one corner and finishing 
with the opposite. The object of the preparation or 
cartonnage above described is simply to keep the paint- 
ing from crumbling or falling apart when the canvas is 
removed. The back of the painting being exposed, a 
light canvas or gauze is first glued to it, and another 
stronger canvas over that. The cartonnage is then re- 
moved in the same manner as the old canvas has been, 
and the work is done. 

When the painting is on wood, one begins with the 
cartonnage, as above, except that six to eight sheets of 
paper are necessary. The picture is laid, cartonnage 
down, on a table, and well fastened as before. The 
wood is then planed down with a convex plane until it is 
very thin. If badly worm-eaten, it is to be moistened, 
like canvas, and picked off bit by bit. If meetly sound, 
it may come off all together. The painting may then be 
mounted on canvas, or, if it is wished, on a new panel. 
In the latter case, it should have glued to its back, be- 
fore mounting, a light gauze, to keep its particles well 
together, and then a sheet of thin gray porous paper, 
which will take up any moisture which may be in the 
picture and which could not escape through the panel. 
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